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ABSTRACT _ - - ^ 

The calendar systems used at 3,387 colleges and ^ 
universities in 1982 were identified. Comparisons to the systems used 
in 1978 and 1981 also were made. It was found that the predominant 
calendar type in use has been and continues to be__ the semester. From 
1978 to 1981, there was a 2 percent increase in the ?se o£ 
semester system nationwide, with increases m areas of the Mideast, 
sSuth^Ist, the Great takes, and the Plains, The types of calendars 
u?Sd in 1982 Ind the percentage of colleges using each type were as 
follows: semester (57 percent), quarter system^ ( 23 percent ), _ 
trimester (4 percent), 4-1-4 system (8 percent), and J^, . , ^^^t 

percent). Institutions with a semester system tended to have liberal 
arts, teachet- preparation, or professional programs^ as well as 
stricter admission requirements. Colleges and universities that were 
single sex, with larger enrollments, or m large pppulation areas, 
also tended to have I semester system. Private colleges were more 
likely to use the trimester, 4-1-4, or other systems. Appendices 
include a position paper on the early semester system^ a list ot 
urban universities, and information on a "J^^^ ^P^^^^^f ""^^^JJ^^ 
analysis of the academic calendar system by selected institutional 
characteristics. (SW) 
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Academic Calendar Systems:. 
A Cross-institutional Analysis 

The college calendar has a major impact on many a<^pects of college and 

university life, and characteristics of an institution may^ 1n turn, 

influence the type of calendar adopted. Institutions nave experimented 

with hew types of calendars for a variety of reasons, including attempts to 

maximize physical and personnel resources and to improve the quality of 

education. 

All 33 colleges and universities in the University System of Georgia 
operate bh a quarter system. A position adopted by one of the universities 
favors conversion to the early semester system (see Appendix A). The 
question remains as to whether or not some or all of the institutions in 
the System might be changed, by Board policy, to a different calendar 
system. 

This paper describes a comparative study of calendar systems at col- 
leges and universities across the fifty states. Several types of calendars 
are considered. The semester calendar consists of tWo equal terms of 15 to 
20 weeks each. Full-time students typically take four or five 
three-credit-hour courses each term. The Fall semester traditionally begins 
after Labor Day and continues into January. The more recent "early 
semester" system begins classes before Labor Day and ends the term before 
Christmas. This plan eliminates the "lame duck" session in January. Both 
versions of the semester system end in May with a long surnner vacation. 
The trimester system ivolved from the semester system, it includes a full 
sutmier session, with iach term approximately sixteen weeks in duration. 
Students under this system are able to complete a program in less time than 
under the semester system. Another variation of the traditional semester 



ealeridarMs the 4-1-4 system. Under this system, the first term ends 
before Christmas, and the January "lame duefc" session is used to offer 
either traditional academic courses or a variety of non-Credit educational 
experiences. The quarter system involves four equal terms of around ten 
weeks each. A typical full-time student takes three five-credit-hour 
courses per quarter and attends three quarters per year. 

Previous Research 

Interest in calendar innovations has been increasing over the past few 
years, but it is not a new phenomenon. Stickler and Carothers (1963) 
discussed the year-round operation of institutions of higher learning in 
terms of rationale^ status, trends, ^and financial implications. They also 
presented case studies of selected colleges which operated year-roUnd. It 
was predicted that within a few decades, the use of interchangeable terms 
with equal character, length, and enrollments would be almost universal in 
higher education. 

Gleson, Bruner, Rosselot, and Allen (1971) reported on the number of 
U.S. institutions of higher learning using different types of calendars for 
the 1970-71 school year, previous years, and the projected 1971-72 academic 
year. They found that the greatest trend was to the early semester system. 
They also surveyed all states to determine how many maintained a common 
calendar for all state institutions. Of the 46 states that responded, five 
reported a common quarter system with two planning to implement it, while 
six reported a shared semester system with one planning to adopt it. 

Oleson (1971) reported the results of a survey conducted to determine 
the types of calendars being used and the changes being made in these 
calendars. He found a calendar revolution: out of 2,475 respondents. 



1,136 were ehanging their academic calendar from the traditional semester 
system to the early semester or 4-1-4 system. 

Many surveys have been cond'jcted at individual colleges and univer- 
sities to get the views of faculty, staff, administrators, and students 
regarding the different types of calendars (Parrish & Pascale^ 1978; 
San Joaquin Delta College, 1979). A study was conducted at the College of 
the Redwoods (1976) to explore changing the college calendar (quarter 
system). The results of the study led to the recommendation that the 
college remain on the quarter system for several reasons: support by 7936 
of the students and 58% of the faculty; flexibility to offer a wider range 
of classes; the system best fit the area seasonal employment pattern; and there 
was support for the quarter system in the literature. Smith (1975) found 
that 60% of the students and staff at San Diego Community College preferred 
the semester calendar used there, while 28% preferred a change to the 
quarter system. A national calendar change study was conducted to iden- 
tify those factors Which influenced calendar preference (Waltz, Leonard, 
Frazier, Baker, & Copple, 1977). Primary factors cited for adopting a 
quarter system were instructional concerns and administrative/faculty con- 
siderations, while student need and curricul um/instruct^^ional concerns were • 
cited by those converting to a traditional semester system. 

A few studies have investigated the effects of actually converting 
from one system, to another. Coleman, Bolte, and Franklin (1983) investigated 
the impact of calendar change on enrollment patterns and instructional out- 
comes. They found that converting from the quarter to the semester system 
resulted in a reduction of the average student credit hour load, at both the 
upper and graduate level^, after converi itig to the semester system. A 
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reduction in the course completion rate was also found. 

Blackbdrn (1977) evaluated the change from a semester system to a 
modular system at the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh in terms of student/ 
faculty/administrative activities and attitudes, student performance, and 
the effectiveness of the calendars in meeting the heeds of specific 

; . ______ _ 

interest groups or types of students. He found that the most striking con- 
sequence of the innovation was an increase in the activity level and energy 
expendid bv the faculty, staff, and administrators. Negative consequences 
included confusion, misinformation, and psychological and physiological 
exhaustion of faculty, staff, and administrators. The number of short 
courses being offered to attract non-traditional students was not as great 
as expected. 

centra and Sobol (1974) provide a detailed evaluation of the interim, 
or 4-1-4 program, at Rider GOllege. They found both students and faculty 
rated the system favorably and preferred the flexibility it afforded. 
Davidovicz (1972) reviewed several articles on college and university 
cailendars and found that the traditional semester calendars were giving way 
to the modified semester or 4-1-4 systems. Several advantages of the 
quarter and trimester systems were given: they provide the possibility of j 
handling more freshmen^ more graduates, and generally greater enrollment; 
better utilization of faculty time; longer summer employment for students; 
an accelerated (three year) degree program was available; and, ease of con- 
version. Disadvantages were: enrollment may riot be balanced year-round; 
additional faculty and staff are required; higher tuition; and, the entire, 
institution may be rushed for time. He concluded that the quarter system may 
be most appropriate for hard-pressed city and state colleges, as well as 



for coSnanity colleges which would benefit froi space-increasing options 
available with the qua'rter system. 

Eddy (1979) ex^Sined the experience of a variety of pdStsecondary 
institutions using different academic calendars. She found that for the 
choice to be effective, it must be carefully matched to the appropriate 
institutional situation and that change alone did not enhance learning. 
She concl^ed that institutions must be willing to evaluate and compare 
calendar options in light of their constituent populations and needs. Some 
suggested factors to consider are student/faculty/administrator attitudes 
and the institutional image. 

Methods 

The source of the 1978 data was the 1980 Fact^ of the American 
council on Education (Andersen. 1980). The 1981 data were from the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Education Division of the 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare (Broyles S.Davis. 1981). The 
information was obtained from the Higher Education General Information 
survey (REGIS) package. The data were received from institutions of higher 
education or from State agencies that cooperated with the National. Center 
for Education Statistics in data collection in the Summer of 1981. 

Selected variables were cross-classified in terms of the percent of 
colleges in each category that have a particular calendar. Some variables, 
such as enrollment and city size, are given in ranges of values. Urban 
universities are those which are self-identified as urban (see Appendix B) . 
0,,eHng level refers to the highest level of degree offered. Weekend 
and evening courses refer to institutions where weekend and evening 



session courses are offered and are creditable toward the specific 
programs indicated. Appendix'c contains the multiple discriminant analysis 
of academic calendar systems by selected institutional characteristics. 

■ Findings 

Table 1 presents the number and percent of colleges and universities 
using each type of calendar system in the Spring of 1982. These percen- 
tages are very similar to those of the 1981 data used for this study. 



Table 1 

Distribution of Higher Education Institutions 
by Type of Academic Calendar 
Spring i 1982 

r^umber Percent 

Semester 1934 5Z 

Quarter System 774 2J 

Trimester . 127 4 

4-1-4 System 281 8 



Other 



2n 8 



lOTAt INSTITUTIONS 3387 100 



Source: The above was supplie^l by telephone on 2/2/83 by the National 

Association of College Stores and is based upon a survey of 3,424 
institutions, of which 3,387 supplied calendar data. 



Table- 2 presents a cross classification of type of academic calendar 
by region- and state for the years 1978 and 1981 . The semester system was 
the most frequently used both years, with a slight increase from 1978 (57%) 
to 1981 (59%).- ,The quarter system was the second most popular, with a 
small decrease from 1978 to 1981 (25% and 24% respectively). The trimester 
calendar was used by 4% of the institutions' both years, while 9% in 1978 . 
and 8% in 1981 were under the 4-1-4 system.. Five percent of the colleges. - 
and universities were under some other type of calendar both years. 

The semester calendar Was preferred in 1978 and 1981- by institutions in 
New England (74% and 73%) arid the Southwest (88% and 86%). The quarter 
system was used more frequeritly in some areas than ..it was hatioriwide. 
These areas Were the Southeast (39% and 38%), the Great LaRes (34% arid 
33%), the Rocky Mouritains (46% and 49%), and the Far West (38% and 39%). 
There was slight shift toward the quarter system in the Southwest, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Far West, while an increase in percent under the 
semester system was found in the Southeast and the Great Lakes area. 
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^ Tible 2 
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Table 3 indicates the percent of institutions with various charac- 
teristics using each type of calendar. While only 24% of all institutions 
were under the quarter system, 37% of the colleges offering less than a 

' _ _ _ _ -- 

baccalaureate degree were under this system. Seventy-six percent of all 
Universities' had a semester calendar. Of all the four-year colleges, 60% 
used the semester system, 17% the quarter system, and 12% the 4-1-4 system 
College and universities; with liberal arts, teather preparation, and pro- 
fessional programs were more highly represented under the semester system 
(64%> 66%^ and 62% -respectively) . Colleges offering occupational and two- 
year programs had a higher percentage under the quarter system (33% and 
32^) than did the total group of institutions. Of the colleges offering 
weekend and evening classes for credit towards a degree, 31% of those with 
a two-year program had a quarter system, while 66% of those with four -year 
and graduate programs had a semester calendar. 

Institutions with enrollments over 2500 were more likely to use the 
semesteV system. Seventy six percent of the iristTtutions with an 
e^roliment r^nge from 10^000 to 19,999 used this system. A higher percent 
.age of private colleges arid universities- were under the trimester (5%), 
4-1-4 (13%), and other (7%) calenc'ars than were public institutions. Larid 
grant iristitutioris and National Association of State Universities arid Land 
Srarit Colleges (NASULGC) members were more likely to be under a semester 
calendar. 

A high percentage of institutions with a predominantly rion-white stu- 
dent body (Black, Indian, Asian, and Hispanic) used a semester system, 
thirteen percent of institutions with a majority of Indian students used a 
%imester system, while 23% of predominantly black institutions used a 
quarter system. Institutions which were not coed tended to be under the 
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semester calendar. Of those with a predominantly male student body, 7535 
used a semester calendar. The quarter and trimester systems each accounted 
for 8% of thk '6 institutions. For predominantly female colleges and uni- 
versitiesi 69% preferred the semester system, 14% the 4-1-4 system, 7% the 
quarter system, only 2% the trimester system, and 8% some Other type of 1 
calendar. Institutions in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) ^ 
categories with a population of less than two million were under the 
quarter system more often than were institutions nationwide. Those in 
areas with populations over two million were more likely to use a semester- 
calendar (64«). Seventy-three percent of urban universities had a semester 
system, while only 16% used the quarter system. 

Institutions without stringent admission requirements were more 
likely, on average, te use a quarter system (35% compared with a national 
average of 24%). 0f those requiring high school graduation and academic 
aptitude, 17* used a quarter system and 15% used a 4-1-4 system. Colleges 
and universities requiring graduation from a two-year or four-year college 
were more likely to be under the quarter system than were institutions 
nationwide. 1 



iThe results of a multivariate discriminate ahalysi?*using these institutional 
characteristics to predict academic calendar systems are given in Appendix C. 



Summary 

the predominant calendar type in use has been, and continues to be, the 
semester system. From 1978 to 1981, there has been a 2% increase in its use 
nationwide, with increases in the areas of the Mideast, Southeast, the Great 
Lakes, and the Plains. 

Several characteristics were related to type of calendar in dse. 
Institutions with a semester system tended to have liberal arts, teacher 
preparation, or professional programs and have stricter admission require- 
ments. Colleges and universities with larger enrollments, in areas with a 
large population, or which were not coed tended to have a semester system. 
Private colleges were more likely to use the trimester, 4-1-4, or other 
systems. 

The best indicator Of calendar type was found to be geographic region. 
No other variable was found to be as consistently associated with calendar 
type. 
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Appendix A - 

POSITION PAPER ON EA^Y SE MESTER SYSTBl 

I. introductton 

Widespread consideration of the pros and cons of various academic . . 

calendars at The University of Georgia over the past couple of years has 
resulted in a 'jtrong consensus that the University's constituencies would 
be better served by th€s adoption of the early semester calendar. 

The academic calendar was studied by the decennial (1980) Self-Study 
Committee on Administration and Organization which recoBomended that "A 
committee of administrators, faculty and students should be formed to consider 
a change to the early semester academic calendar." The Educational AffairE 
Committee of the University Council, in a separate action, conducted a campus- 
wide canvass which showed substantial faculty support for adoption of the 
early semester system. 

This paper sets forth the facts which have persuaded us that adoption 
of the early semester calendar is desirable. 

II. Acad emic -Cal end ar s 

The five main types of academic calendars in use over the past 30 years 
are described in Enclosure 1. 

The Early Semester calendar is by far the most widely used calendar among 
2,997 institutions. More than 1,200 collegess and universities have adopted 
the early semester calendar during the past 15 years. Durtog 1982-83, 77 
institutions changed calendars: 61 changed to_ the early semester. This is 
the 13th consecutive year for fjalns in the early semester calendar and the 
8th consecutive year for losses in the quarter calendar. 
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Sosunary calendar data for 1982-83 are: 



Z of Students 



III. 



type Calendar 
Early Semester 


Itist. 


Z of Total 


on this 


Ip680 . 


56Z 


60Z 


Quarter 


774 


26Z 


24Z 


4-1-4 


253 


8Z 


4Z 


traditional Semester 


Hi 


5Z 


7A 


Trimester 


69 


2Z 


2Z 


Other 


86 


3Z 


IZ 


2,997 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


Advantages of the Early 


Semester System 







Listed below are the major advantages ^.nd disadvantages of the early 
semester system. 
A. Advantages 

1. Places university calendar more in line with most secondary spools 
which are out by June 6 and open by Labor Day. In 1980, teachers 
were taking suSner school exams oh Pre-Planning Days. 

2. Providfes semester break during Christmas holidays, and better bppor- 
tunity for summer enployment of earlier entry into career employment 
because second semester ends in mid-Hay. 

3. Conserves resources by having two registrations in lieu of three. 

4. Reducing academic terms from 3 to 2 facilitates student program 
planning with fewer changes. 
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5. Reduces tendency to course fragmentation and over^speclalization of 

departmental; curricula. 
6* Proportionately more but^f-clp.8S time for students to prepare and 

understand course materials, for greater depth in content i and for 
<^ independent study, reading, and siting. 
7* Proportionately more time for faculty- for readings %rriting, research, 

and course preparation, and for evaluation of student performance. 

8. Increases time for academic advising and reduces time spent on 
mechanics of registration and course selection. 

9. Reduces the frequency of faculty activity related to examination 
preparation^ grading*, advising and counseling students^ 

10. Increases time available for grading exams, notifying students 
of academic actions, and for late registration. 

11. Improves student retention^ with better use of dorm . space. 

12. Reduces pressures on faculty and students to complete everything 
in ten weeks; allows more time for evaluation and planning. 

13. Five or six fewer exam days required, making time available for 
other purposes. 

14. ROTC graduates will havc^ an earlier commissioned date of rank and 
can compete eqxially for service schools and pilot training. 

15. Classes begin prior to the first two or three home football games. 
disadvantages 

Several "disadvantages** of the early semester calendar are, in 
fact, advantages attributed to the quarter system. Some of these are 
that the quarter system: 

1. Provide additional opportunity for admission to college. 

Comment: Implies that a wait of 3-4 months to enroll is an important 




^detriment to a 4 year program. tJGk enrolled only 2i7 transfer 
students in Spring 1983. 



provides a more concftntrated and a more effective learning • 
experience because of nore frequent exams. 
Commaat ; No way to prove this aisertloii 
Offers more frequent faculty /student contact. 

Cogent ; Offset by longer period of contact under early sefflester. 
Provides the student with three final grades a year instead of • 
tvb and some possibility of suffering leas penalty for Fa. 
Conment ; This is an argument for low quality. 
Offers more face-saving devices for student who mast drop out 
at the end of a quarter; many institutions on the quarter plan 
also feature a rather liberal grade-point gradient policy spanning 
two quarters. 

Comment:^ Argument for low quality. 

Provides greater chance for electives, wider course selection in 
general. 

Reduces cost in time and money for student who must withdraw during 
tern. 

provides more terms for Scheduling student and faculty activities 
such" as study abroad field experience, faculty development and research 
Co-op program can be made to work well only on quarter system. 
Coment ;. Schools with semester calendar have good co^p programs, 
some with two cO-op assignments during one semester, providing 
broader work experience. 
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IV. Summer Sessions 

_ _ 

Early semester assures more efficient use of the time and facilities 

available and provides much greater flexibility in course design and 
faculty employment. 

For :exaxsple» a lA*-veek summer semester (fron about 10 May to about 
18 August) could be divided into a first session of 6^ weeks and a second ' 
session of 8 weeks. The first session, could be divided into two three- 
weeks sessions, the first being completed prior to the current graduation 
date under the quarter system, the full six-week term, or two three-week 
terms caa be completed prior to the end of June. An eight*-week session 
can be similarly divided into four two-week terms and two four week terms. 
Alternatively, a nine-week summer semester (with 3 hr courses taught 5 days 
a week) could begin about May 10. and end about 20 July « and also include 
a three-week term completed in May. 

Sither system allows a department head great flexibility in arranging 
hisi department ' 8 offerings and provides ample opportunity for faculty to' 
teach and yet have time for research. 
V. Cost Benefit Considerations ; Cash costs and benefits and non-cash marginal 
costs and benefits merit brief discussion. 

Cash cd st^ And benefits^ There are no apparent cash start-up costs 
in shifting to the early semester !iystem. Necessary Casks can be 
accomplished without additional personnel ^ equipment! or funds for 
operating expenses. This judgment la confirmed by the escperieinice at Emory 
University .which reported that no cash start-up costs were incurred* and 
that such costs were not*' a planning factor. FSU reported an allocation 
of $4b0»600 for the trahsitiohi but these funds were withdrawn as part of 
a million rollback which took place during the year the transition 
was undertaken. 

L^.. . 



Savinga will be realized by the ellalnatlon of one 
regiatratibn and associated cbati. . 

B, Kon-cashHiagffta^ i^Bts and benefits . The primary non-cash marginal 
cost will be the temporary diversion of iome faculty research time to the 
tasks associated with currlculuo and degree progr»a revision. 

The major benefit will coae from the collegial reassessment of the 
curriculum and degree programs. A second impbrtint benefit will be 
better classroom use if we can duplicate the experience of Emory 
University which reports a 20Z more efficient use. A third benefit 
will be academic terms of equal length. In contrast to the current quarter / 
system which Is based on 50 class days, but which frequently has 48 or 49 
class days, in generals the early semester system offers relief from the 
relatively hectic quarter system. Surely it will promote Improvements in 
the evaluation, planning and operational procedures dealing with recruitment, 
admissions. orleStatlon. enrollment, advisement, registration, housing and 
financial aid. 

VI. Some Effects of Adoption of t^ie^Ea rlv Semester Calendar. 
A. Interface with btfcer Institutions . 

For 1982-83. In Georgia! 59 of 73 institutions were on the quarter 
calendar. Transfers between these Institutions and USA would occur three 
time annually (August. January. May/June) under the semester calendar 
instead of the Current four times annually. 

Transfers between UGA and the 845 institutions in the SRES states 
(escciuding Georgia) would be more ceovenlent because 65X the ichools 
(528) are on the early semester calendar, while only 26X (219) «re on 
the quarter calendar. Aiong major universities in nearby states. 
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Auburn and Tennessee follow the quarter system, Kentucky. Alabama, 
VanderbilC» tSU» Mississippip South Carolina. Ciemson. UVA> and the-HC and 
Florida syst^ts are on the early semester as are the state systems of New 
York and Texas. 

Some private colleges in Georgia plan to shift to the semester system 
following UGA. 

B. Faculty ; 

1. "^"^A comprehensive restructuring of curricula would be required. 

Opportunity for department faculty to rethink and redesign 
Cheir .courses and programs. 

2. More time for reading* writings research and course preparation 
and for eviluatibn of student performance. 

3. Less time required for student advisement* mechanics of course 
selection, and for exam preparation and grading. 

4. Longer period of .time for faculty and students to know 
another. 

5. Less concentrated presentation of courses. 

C. Students ^ 

1. Get to know faculty better. 

2. Number of exam and registration periods reduced from three to two. 

3. Less flexibility in course selection. 

4. Less concentrated learning experience. 

5. Completing school in Kay means mbr^ opportunities for beginning 
carreer employment and for suim&er job. 

6. Less pressure to complete everything in ten weeks. 
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1. Reductloti in no&ber of registrations, exam periods, housing 
.. assignments, and grading periods* 

2. Major catalogue revisions required. 

3. Can expect ic«se problems in academic record-keeping during 
the transition peribd.. 

4. Publications produced three times during the academic year 
produced twice. . . «. 

VII. Cbhcluslohs 

Adoption of the e^xiy s^emester calendar would: 

1. Put the University on the same academic calendar as the majority of 
institutions. 

2. Provide important academic and administrative benefits to faculty *- 
students, and administration. 

3. Increase the flexibility in course offerings and faculty assignments 
during summer session. ^ , ' 

4. Provide operational Efficiencies in academic ,ladminlst rat Ive, and financial 

matters. ' \^ 

5. Most importantly, provide the opportunity for cbilcgial reassessment 
and restructuring of course and program offerings. 
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SA^ffLE COMPARISON OF THE 
EAR£Y Se€ES7:£R AND QLARTE^ CALENDARS 
1984 * 198S 



FALL QUARTER 1984 



FALL SggSTER 1984 



Residence Halls Open 


Sep 


16 


(Su) 


Oriehtatibn 


Sep 


17 


(M) 


Late Registration 


Sep 


17-19 (M-W) 


Classes Begin 


Sep 


20 


(Th) 


Drop/Add 


Sep 


2b 


.21,24 (Th.F.M) 


Thanks givlng^Rcccss 


Nov 


21 


-25 (W-Su) 


Classes Resume 


Nov 


26 


(83 


Last Day of Classes 


Dec 


3 


(M) 


Reading Days 








Final Exams 


Dec 


4- 


7 (Tu-F) 



Aug 21 
Aag 22 
Aug 22- 
Aug 27 
Aug 27- 
Nov 21- 
Nov 26 
Dec 12 
bee 13 
Dec 14- 



(Tu) 
(W) 

24 (W-F) 

im 

29 (H-W) 

25 (W-Su) 
(M) 

(W) 
(T) 

20 (F.M.fh) 



SPRING SEMESTER^ 1^85 



Residence Ha±ls Open 

Orientation 

Late Registration 

Classes Begin 

Drop /Add 

Last Day of Classes 
Final Exaos 
Spring Break 

Spring Quarter 1985 

Residence Halls Open 

Orientation ^ 

Late Registration 
Classes Begin-' 
Drop /Add 

Last Day of Classes 
Reading Day 
Final Exams 
Commencesent 



Jan 2 iV} 

Jan 3 {ThL 

Jan 3-4 (Th-F) 

Jan 7 (M) 

Jan 7-9 (M-W) 

Mar 14 (Th) 

Mcr 15,18,20 (FiMiW) 

Mar 21-23 (Th-Sa) 



Mar 24 (S) 

Mar 25 (M) 

Mar 25-26 (M-T) 

Maj; 27 (W) 

Mar 27-29 (W-F) 

Jun 3 (M) • / 

jun 4-7 (T-F) 
Jun 8 (S) 



Jan 8 (TU) 

Jan 9 (W) 

Jatx 10-11 (fh-F) 

Jan 14 (M) 

Jan 14-16 (M-W) 



Mar 16-24 (Sa-S) 



May 3 (t) 
May 6 (M) 
Hay 7-10 (Tu-F) 
Hay 11 (S) 



NOTE: The Quarter Calendar is as published by Registrar on Mar^4, 1982. 
The Early Semester Calendar is purely illustrative. 
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COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC CALENDARS 



The Traditiona l Se mester is divided into two academic units of 15 to 17 weeks. 
The first semester begins about the middle of September and is concluded about, 
the middle or end of Januarys The second semester begdjtis in Mrly February 
and is concluded about the first week in Jun<i* Until 1971, this was the most 
common calendar* 

the Early Semester is also divided into two onits of 15-17 weeks but with the 
first beginning hear the end of August and concJ.uding about the 20th of DtBcembcr. 
The second semester begins the middle of January and concludes about the middle 
of May. This became the most widely used calendar in 1971. 

Xh€ Quarter System divides the academic year into three units— fall, winter and 
spring — of approximately 11 weeks. Under the traditional qrarter systm the 
fail quarter begins late ih September and closes before Christmas. The winter 
and spring quarters start after the first of January with a short break between 
and conclude the first part of June. ^ 

the trimester is an attempt to divide the calendar year into three equal units 
CO encourage year-round education. 

•fh^ 4-l->4 is a four month cession, followed by a one month short session and 
another four month session. It has been described as four courses, one course 
and four courses. It is quite similar to the early semester plan except for the 
addition of the short session. 
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List of Urban Universities 



Selected Institutions ofHlgher-Educitloo «s_CliSslfled 
by the Carnegie Council on Policy StQdIes In Higher Education 



Classification - 
Research oniversutes i 



Institfltion., - _ 

University of Pittsburgh^ Main Campus 



^tate - 
Pennsylvania 



Rtstirch Universities II 



Doctorate -Granting 
Universities I 



Obctorate-Granting 
Universities 11 



Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges I 



Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges 11 



Wayne State University 

State University of New York at Buffalo, 

Main Cwpus 

tsBple University 

Arizona State University 

Georgia State University - 

University of Illinois^ Chicago Circle Cinpus 
Ball State University 
University of Louisville 
university of Missouri, Kansas City 
State University of New York at Albany 
University of Toledo - 
University of Houston, Main Cimpus 
Virginia Commonwealtb-Unlversl ty 
Onlversity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Onlverslty of South Florida 
Uni^ersfty of Akron 
Mcntphis State University 

University of Alabana In Birnlnghain 
university of Arkansas at Little Rock 
California State University, Fre$no^__ 
Callfbrhia State Onlversity, Fgllerton 
California State unlsterslty, Hayward___ 
California State University. LPng Beach 
California State University, Los Angeles 
California State University, Northrldge 
California State University, Sacramento 
San piego State ynlverslty 
San Francisco State University 
San Jose State University 
University of Colorado at Denver 
university of District of Colanbla 
Florida international-University 
maiana Oniverslty-Purdue. 
university at Indianapolis 
Wichita State University 
University of New_Orleans 
TowsonState University 
Eastern Michigan University 
University of Missouri, Saint Louis 
University of Nebraska,' Omaha 
University bf-Nevadaat casVegas. 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey^ 

Newark Cmpus . , - ^ 

City university of New York i Br^ooklyn College 

Cleveland State University 

Portland State University 

Tennessee State university 

University of Texas at Dallas 

University of Texas at El Paso 

University of Texas at Sah Antonio 

George Hasbh University 

Old Dominion Onlvtrslty 

Northeastern Illinois University 

Onlserslty of Maryland^ Baltimore County Campus 
Boston State College 

University of Massachuse^;ts, Boston Campus 



HicNIgan f 

NewYork 
Pennsylvania 

Arizona 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

ICentucky 

Missouri 

New. York 

Ohio 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

tlabaaa- 

Arkansas__ 

California 

California 

California 

California 

California 

Callfbrhia 

California 

California 

California 

California 

Colorado 

District of Colmbla 

Flprida 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mlcblgan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nm Jersey 
New York 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas- 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Illinois 
Maryl and 
Nassachuietts 
Misr«achusetts 



t>reptred by OIP, Georgia State University, based upon Kenn1ck'» list of urban unlvtriitits 
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Multiple Discrimiriarit Analysis 
of Academic Gal eridar Systems 
by Selected Inisti tutional Characteristics 



A multivariate analysis of the academic calendar systems data was per- 
formed. The discriminating variables included region enrpllmentj city size 
and other institutional characteristics- The multiple discriminant analy- 
sis results are given on Table C-1 . The percentages by academic calendar 
type for the discrimiriatirig variables show that Institutions that are 

publicly cjhtrblled are more likely to be under the quarter system. 

Institutions in theMideast region including New York ^ New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania are seldom under the quarter calendar. Instituibions in the 
Southeast regibri are more likely to be quarter system institutions. 

The total structure coefficients show how these institational charac- 
teristics variables relate to the discriminant functions. Variables po^ 
tively correlated with the first functioninclude institutions in Mideast, _ 
New England and Southwest regions and instUutions that require high school 
graduation and aptitude test scores for admission. The first function is 
negatively correlated with institutions in the Southeast, Far West, Great 
LakeSi Rocky Mountains, and publicly controlled institutions. 

The second function shows high positive correlations with publicly 
controlled institutions^ institutions with less than twenty thousand 
enrollment, and institutions in the Southwest region. Variables negatively 
correlated with_function two are Plains region and institutions requiring 
high schbol graduation and admissions test. Variables pbsitiyely corre- 
lated with function three are location in the Plains region^ location .in 
rural areas, and offering evening graduate cburses; Location in the 
Mideast or in a city with apbpulation bver twb hundred fifty thousand, are 
negatively associated with functibri three. Variables associated, with func- 
tion four include public cohtrbl and rural location. Those negatively 

associated with this function are city size one million or over, locations 
in the Far West, and majority black student population. 

The grbup ceritrbids. show that quarter system institutions are asso- 
ciated with the negatively Ibadihg variables in function one^ such as the 

Southeast, Rbcky Mountains, Far West, and public_contrqV.__The 4-1-4 

calendar is negatively associated with function two and with such variables 
as non-public cbritrbl and the Plains region. "Others systems have th^ 
highest ceritroid with negative loadings on function three, including such 
variables as Ibcations in the Mideast and ma city with a popalation of 
over two hundred fifty thousand. For function four, the largest eentroid 
is assbciated negatively wit!T_ the trimester academy 

strbngest variables are location in a city over a million, majority black 
student population, and location Itt tRe Far West, Great takes, or New 
England. 

The prediction of calendar groups using these variables is 35% 
correct. Of those institutions under the quarter system, 55% are 



- - , . - . ^«t- A 1 d- 41* for "others"* 33* for trimester, and 

§4^6 fan.e"^r° I jcri;* o/l 5ntm„t1bn M^der.tfie semester 
stiteS asHt hai the "west percenf^correctly predicted. th,s aceo.nts for 
the overall correct percentage of 35%. 
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TABLE C - 1 _ 



HiiUlple 01scr1»1niQt.ADi]ysU_of AcadeffllC-Caleodar Systc 
by Selected Instltotfonal Characteristics 



VARIABLES 
Regions 

New England 

Mid East 

(Sreat Lakes 

Plains 

Southtast 

Southwest- 

. Far West 

Enronjwnt_ 
5,000-9.999 
10,000-19.000 
20,000^ 

City SUe 
Rural- 
test than 250,000 
250^000-999,999 
l^QOO^POOt 

Other Characterl sties 
University 

Graduate Evening Courses 
Land Grant Institution 
Public Control 



UNIVARIATE 



i 


QUARTER 


i 


4-1.4 
i 


i 


T6TAL 




19 


2 


10 


-9 


10 


18 


12,73 


24 


_5 


19 


23 


41 


20 


48;93 


24 


21 


23 


13 


14 


16 


7.32 


-9 


9 


1 


24 


10 


10 


14.52 


20 


36 


14 


15 


13 


23 


26.94 


jl 


X 


5 


4 


4 


8 


22.40 


2 


5 


3 . 


b 


2 


3 


8.04 


io 


20 


18 


12 


6 


12 


16.26 


13 


10 




4 


5 


11 


8.46 


9 


6 


3 


I 


2 


.7 


9.39 


4 


3 


3 


0 


3 


*3 


■i.05 


32 


34 


14 


34 


22 


31 


6.87 


10 


12 


8 


11 


12 


11 


1.06 


21 


22 


24 


23 


29 


22 


2.01 


37 


32 


54 


33 


37 


36 


6.31 


6 


4 


2 


1 


2 


5 


5.80 


25 


17 


17 




14 


23 


9.82 


3 


2 


-0 


1 


-I 


2 


2.42 


50 


56 


28 


7 


30 


46 


62.17 


te 12 


8 


P 


23 


16 


12 


11;49 


1. 6 


5 


7 


0 


2 


5 


5.57 



VARIABLES.. 
Oe£_Reg1ons 

New England 

H*d_Eist 

Great LaJies 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocly Iftts. 

Far West 
Enrol Inent 

5»000_-9,?9?_ 

10,000-19,999 

20,0GOt 
City 5l2e 

Rural 

Le$s=than-250,000 
250,000-^999,999 

- 3, 000* 000*- 

Other Characteristics 

dnlMrsity 

6raduate_Even1 ng Courses 
Land Grant Institution 
Public Control 
High Schol Grad ♦ Aptitude 
Required for Adnlsslbh 
Najorlty Blactc Student 
Population: 
Group Cifitrdld 

1) Senesttr 

2) Quarter . 

3) Tr1»ester 

4) 4.M 
_ 51 Other 
Eigenvalues 

Canonical Correlations 
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TOTAL STRUCTURE COEFFICIENTS - - 
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ACTUAL 6R00P 
Senester 
Quarter 
IrlMtsttr 
4-M 
Other 
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